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tioned to recruit sharpshooters. Afterwards her husband served un- 
der General Banks in Louisiana, where in April she joined him and 
where they both remained until September, 1865. From there they 
went to Texas, and in the spring of 1866 they started overland for 
California, reaching El Monte, Los Angeles county, on the 31st 
day of July, 1866. Their trip across the plains from Texas to Cali- 
at the time referred to was fraught with great hardship and 
still greater danger. In the memoranda furnished us by her hus- 
band (accompanying this report) numerous interesting and excit- 
ing episodes are recounted, which occurred on this trip, and also in 
their army life during the civil war. 

Mrs. Bell was of a kindly and dignified disposition, and she was 
universally loved and respected by all who knew her. She was 
domestic in her habits and manner of life, and thoroughly devoted 
to her family. She reared eleven children — five boys and six girls — 
the youngest, of whom was sixteen years old at the time of her death. 
On the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Bell in Los Angeles they settled 
where the family homestead still stands, comer of Figueroa and 
Pico streets. Their residence was the first built south of Eighth 
street and west of what is now Grand avenue. Georgia Bell street 
was given that name years ago by the City Council in honor of Mrs. 
Bell. 

Her husband, Major Bell, was a nephew of Capt. Alexander Bell, 
one of Los Angeles's early Pioneers, who settled here in the early 
forties and who, in 1856, was a Fremont presidential elector. 

M. F. QUINN, 
H. D. BARROWS, 
B. S. EATON, 



Los Angeles, Sept. 5, 1899. 



Committee. 



MRS. CORDELIA MALLARD. 

(from the western GRAPHIC.) 

The work of the grim reaper is now frequently felt among the 
pioneer families of Los Angeles, the latest to be taken being Mrs. 
Cordelia Mallard, widow of the late Judge Joseph S. Mallard, who 
died at her home on West Ninth street, on Sunday morning last, 
aged 76, surrounded by all her sons and daughters and many of 
her grandchildren. 

Mrs. Mallard came with her husband, and a large party, across 
the plains in 1849, and after a pilgrimage of eight months, fraught 
with many dangers and other vicissitudes, arrived at San Bernardino 
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on January i, 1850. Soon afterward most of the party came to Los 
Angeles and here Mrs. Mallard had lived for nearly fifty years, more 
than thirty of which were spent at her embowered home on West 
Ninth street, where she breathed her last. 

For many years Mrs. Mallard was foremost in charities and 
x:hurch work, at a time when Jew and Catholic and Protestant all 
labored together and when there were no pronounced church or so- 
cial coteries, and when all the inhabitants of Los Angeles pulled to- 
gether in a common cause. For more than a quarter of a century, 
though, this good woman had left to others those active social and 
religious cares that had been so fondly fostered by her hand and 
purse, although she had never lost her interest in the growth and 
magnificence of our fair city, and bestowed her entire attention on 
Tier family which had increased to a fourth generation since the de- 
ceased looked from the mouth of the Cajon Pass upon the flower- 
decked mesas of the upper Santa Ana that auspicious New Year's 
morning of nearly fifty years ago. She was the embodiment of mag- 
nificent womanhood then, being admittedly one of the most beauti- 
ful and ruddy looking women that had ever come into the state, al- 
though the same could be said of the three sisters that accompanied 
her, one of whom now survives her — Miss Phoebe Cox, who lives 
with her brother S. B. Cox, at Hollywood. 

Her mother also accompanied her, a woman of superior stock 
and attainments, who died in this city a few years ago at the ad- 
vanced age of 89. Her other sisters were the wives of Hon. John 
Nichols, the third American mayor of Los Angeles, and Hon. Jona- 
than R. Scott, an attorney of great ability and mind. Like Mrs. 
Mallard, these two sisters had raised large families of children, 
whose names are familiar to even all the newer residents of this sec- 
tion of the country. 

The father of Mrs. Mallard was a staflf officer of General Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, and whose deeds of valor are on record in 
Washington and Kentucky, his native state. 

At the bedside of Mrs. Mallard, when she peacefully and happily 
passed over into that "undiscovered country," were her two sons, 
Walter Mallard, deputy city assessor, and Clarence, a deputy in the 
office of County Auditor Nichols, his cousin. There were also Mary, 
wife of Colonel I. R. Dunkelberger; Augusta, wife of Major B. C. 
Truman; Isabella, widow of James Fulton, late paymaster general 
U. S. N., and an unmarried daughter, Miss Josephine, who was in 
constant attendance on her invalid mother for the past three years. 

Mrs. Mallard died as she had always lived — ^with an unerring 
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faith in an eternal life beyond the grave, and with an unshaken be- 
lief that He who directs the birds through an immeasurable void in 
search of distant food and who marks the constellations in that un- 
fathomable vault where forever bum the steady lamps of heaven, 
is never unmindful of those who have been created in His image, 
however inscrutable may be His pilotship and care. She never 
doubted for a moment the divinity of our Savior and that there 
was ineffable beatitude beyond the tumults and strifes of the tem- 
pestuous world. 

"O, Death of Death ! Through whom alone 

All perfect gifts descend, 
Give us that steadfast faith in Thee 

Which brings a peaceful end." 

JOSE MASCAREL. 

BY H. D. BARROWS. 

(Read before Los Angeles Pioneers, Nov. 7, 1899.) 

Jose Antonio Mascarel, one of the first French pioneers of Los 
Angeles, who died October 6, 1899, was born in Marseilles, France, 
April I, 1816. He had lived in Los Angeles nearly 55 years, un- 
der Mexican and United States rule, and at the time of his death, 
he was in the 84th year of his age. He arrived at San Pedro har- 
bor, first in May, 1844, and after trading up and down the coast, he 
settled in Los Angeles the next year. With the exception of our 
associate member, Elijah Moulton, who arrived here in 1845, he 
was before his death, the oldest foreigner in Los Angeles, if not in 
California. 

When eleven years old, Mr. Mascarel went to sea in the mer- 
chant service, and on attaining his majority, in 1837, he entered the 
French navy, in which service he continued four years. 

In about the year 1840, he sailed from Gibraltar for Valparaiso. 
In passing Cape Horn he had both feet frozen, from which he was 
ill when he arrived at Valparaiso. After recovering his health Cap- 
tain Mascarel engaged in coasting trade off the western coast of 
South America, he and another party having purchased a vessel, a 
Chilean schooner, "La Joven Fanita." 

A brother of Don Louis Vignes the Pioneer, and father of Fer- 
nando Vignes (who is still a resident of this city), Pedro Vignes, 
chartered this vessel, with Mr. Mascarel, as master, to come to San 
Pedro, California, bringing him (Vignes), together with several 
other persons. On arrival at Mazatlan, Jose y Limantour bought 
the vessel with the agreement that the voyage, with Mascarel as 
Captain, should be continued to California. This Limantour, who 



